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their love of system because he had a supplanting sys-
tem ; he despised their a priori imaginations because, by
the excuse of an imagination almost Shakespearian in
its daring in another field, he conceived himself to have
banished from the future of the physical drama the need
for further imaginings. Nowhere do we find a more
exalted conception of the majesty of Nature than in
Bacon's work; but he holds it as a cardinal doctrine
that she is finite, that the time is at hand when all
essential knowledge may be grasped, the world well
won, and the age of the Garden before tlie Fall restored.
Bacon constantly insists that we must enter the kingdom
of Nature " sub persona infantis," but he has himself the
air of one taking possession of a throne. He had little
of the submissive or reverential spirit which led Newton,
amid the acclaim of his great discovery, to confess him-
self still " a child gathering pebbles 011 the shore of the
infinite sea," or that of the modern poet " moving about
in worlds not realised." His always proud humility lay
in his acceptance of the dictum of the " Parnienides,"
that the least of Nature's manifestations is worthy of our
note, that " he who feels contempt for any living thing
hath faculties which he has never used ;" but his aspira-
tions as a thinker dwarfed his ambition as a statesman.
By every image at command of a fancy among the
masters of prose equalled by Plato alone, he impresses
us with his belief in his possession of a clue, a key, a
secret, that had come to him by a sort of inspiration.
He had threaded the recesses of a labyrinth unknown to
Theseus, unlocked the door barred alike to Aristotle and
Aquinas, learned the "open sesame" where Paracelsus
had been calling " wheat" and " rye." He had grazed the